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Letters from Members 


Thankful 


Accept our thankful appreciation for the 
consideration given our magazine in spite 
of its late arrival in New York. . . . If pos- 
sible we should like to receive a list of the 


award winners so we may send them copies 
in exchange for theirs—R.F., Philippines 
The April Review carried the list—Ed. 


Death Intervenes 


I am leaving a yearbook with you and 
even though it is late I hope it may be en- 
tered. This morning, I learned that the 
yearbook has not been sent you. The girl 
who should have sent it was killed in an 
auto accident and her parents found the 
book and the information sheet among her 
things. Under the circumstances, I hope 
it may be entered.—B.L., N.J. 

The book was entered.—Ed. 


Appreciation 

Thank you very much for your coopera- 
May I take this op- 
portunity to tell you how much we appre- 
ciate your frank and sincere rating sheets 


tion in past years. 


and how they have helped us to have a 
better yearbook and school magazine.—Z.P., 
Pa. 


Honor 


It was indeed an honor for my school 
publication to receive First Place in the Ad- 
vertising Contest of the CSPA. I appre- 
ciate your sending me a copy of Adventures 
in Advertising by Young. I know that I 
shall gain valuable and worthwhile informa- 
tion from reading it.—J.C., Pa. 


Deeply Touched 


The President has asked me to thank 
you for your kindness in sending him copies 
of The School Press Review and the Ad- 
visers Association Bulletin dealing with his 
address to the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. He was deeply touched by the 
reaction of the Association members to his 
The interest in his talk which is de- 
scribed in your letter makes him feel amply 
repaid for the long trip he made to attend 
the Association’s Convention. I know he 
will be glad also to receive the bound copies 
of the student newspapers which you men- 
tion.—Joseph Short, Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, The White House, Washington, D.C. 


visit. 


Excited 


Our whole school was excited to learn 
the First Place rating our paper won. We 
of the staff were very proud. The teachers 
We 


have always checked your score sheets for 


and students were very proud also. 


comments and corrections and tried to im- 
prove on every point. It took a lot of team- 
work to achieve this award and we hope 
that our next year’s paper will also win an 
award. We thank you very much for the 
help you gave us on our paper.—M.C., Cal. 


Happy 


We were so happy when we received 
word that our school paper had won the 
Medalist award in the Contest held in 
March and sponsored by your organization. 
Since we are located in this midwest sec- 
tion, we are too far away to attend the 
annual conference. However, we feel that 
the success of our paper has enjoyed is due 
largely to our participation in the annual 
contests and the reading and studying of 
The School Press Review by the staff.— 
DR.,, Iil. 


Baltimore County, Md., 
Produces Course of Study 


“Baltimore County (Md.) is among the 
first school systems to write a course of 
study in high school journalism. Although 
journalism is an accepted part of today’s 
curriculum, and a school newspaper a wide- 
ly accepted part of today’s curriculum, few 
schools have so crystallized their programs,” 
states the Foreword to the Course of Study 
in High School Journalism which was pro- 
duced in a summer workshop under the di- 
rection of G. Alfred Helwig, Director of 
Curriculum, and James B. O’Tool, Jr., As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools. 


“The organization of materials into units 
follows tthe general format which has been 
used in our system over a number of years 
and which teachers have found satisfactory. 
Each unit contains introduction, objectives, 
possible approaches, activities, suggestions 
for evaluation, and a list of the best avail- 
able resources. The material included, while 
thought-provoking, should in no way re- 
strict the initiative of teachers who use this 
course,” continues the Foreword by Edward 
G. Stapleton, Superintendent of Schools. 


The 8l-page mimeographed Course of 


Study contains an Introduction, outlines 
Objectives, determines Evaluation and fol. 
lows with nine units, as follows: The High 
School Newspaper, News Gathering, News 
Writing, Headlines, Editorials, Features, 
Sports Writing, Copyreading and Proof. 
reading, Newspaper Art, Make-Up, Tech- 
nical Production Business Management, and 
History and Ethics of Journalism. An Ap. 
pendix lists leading newspapers, both daily 
and weekly, a list of Baltimore County stu- 
dent publications and selected papers from 
other parts of the country, the national jour. 
nalism associations, and a reproduction of 
the newspaper Score Sheet of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 


In the production of the Course of Study 
reference was made, with other materials, 
to the CSPA publications and to the Jour. 
nalism Syllabus produced in 1944 by the 
CSPA Advisers Association. Charles W. 
Broome, Margaret M. Disney, Helen C. 
Huttenhauer, and Jean C. Sisk served on 
the Committee which produced the book. 


The Cover 


The picture on the cover was taken for 
The School Press Review by Mie Brutton, 
co-editor of The Totem, yearbook of South 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
of which Miss Rowena Harvey is adviser, 
A picnic, Mike thought, would truly symbol. 
ize one of the happiest aspects of October. 
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Dramatizing Common Sense 


By RUTH IMLER, Scholastic Magazines, New York, N.Y. 


O THOSE of you who are familiar 

with the publications, Senior Scho- 

lastic, World Week and Practical 
English, the name “Gay Head” is not a new 
one. Every week in these publications, “Gay 
Head” attempts to answer the questions 
which readers put to her relating to per- 
sonality problems, family problems, dating 
problems, and school problems. Perhaps one 
of you (strictly as a last resort) has ad- 
dressed a letter to Miss Gay Head, Scho- 
lastic Magazine, 7 East 12th Street, New 
York City with an appeal for help with a 
problem! 

I am Miss Gay Head, the third. Not 
only did I inherit the pen-name of “Gay 
Head”, but also the wisdom and experi- 
ence of my predecessors, Gay Head herself, 
and Gay Head II. I’d like to share with 
you their advice to me. As editorial writers, 
columnists, and future journalists, your 
major problem is the same as mine! How 
are we going to make “common-sense” ex- 
citing to our readers? 

By “common-sense”, I mean the sound, 
ordinary sense and good judgment we have 
to recommend to our readers in almost any 
written discussion of a student problem, par- 
ticularly in editorial writing. I’m not too 
ancient, but to keep myself from being an 
utter “creep”, I try to read as many of 
your school newspapers as I can. I read 
them very carefully and I find, through 
your editorials, that school problems are 
still the same old school problems they 
were not-too-long-ago when I was a high 
school student. Study halls are still noisy, 
all teams need more school spirit, and cafe- 
terias are bedlam during the lunch hours, 
for example. The solutions which you as 
editorial writers offer to your readers are 
also the same old solutions which were of- 
fered to my senior class in high school. So- 
lutions which invariably contain a great dose 
of common sense. So it’s the way that we 
Present our solution that wins our readers 
to our “sound, judicious” way of thinking. 
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OW, how does our reader feel about 

out attempts to set him straight? As 
I see him, he opens the school newspaper 
and thumbs through it rapidly. What does 
he look for first? The account of the dedi- 
cation of the new gym? No. The jokes? 
No. The sports column? Maybe. What 
he’s looking for is his own name! 

After he searches the paper for his own 
name, he looks next at the items which 
concern themselves with his major interests: 
perhaps sports, the movie reviews, or gos- 
sip. Alas, our reader frequently doesn’t 
even bother to read our thoughtfully writ- 
ten editorials. Why should I, he’d say in 
self-defense, what do they tell me that I 
don’t already know myself? He’s a very 
informed character, our reader; he’s yet to 
read a joke, for example, that he hasn’t 


heard before! 


And in a way, our reader does know what 
he’s talking about. Ever since he started 
school (usually earlier than that, too!) he’s 
been “preached” to... to mind his manners; 
to make good grades; to be on time; to 
participate; to be friendly. So he does know 
what we’re going to tell him. 

But in spite of his know-it-all, exterior, 
point-of-view, our reader, like ourselves, is 
always very eager to reach out for higher 
goals; he even has noble ideas about his 
school, his teams, his future—but he’s afraid 
to seem “solemn.” Score one, for us. He 
actually wants to read what we have to say 
. .. as long as it isn’t solemn. 


oo this information to go on—that 
a reader is always interested in “im- 
proving” himself as long as he isn’t preached 


to—let’s examine the different methods 
there are for attracting the reader, and 
breaking down his resistance to common 
sense (good, sound thinking)! 

For the purposes of illustration, I am 
using actual editorials which appeared in 
your high school newspaper, the newspapers 
I read regularly. Here is an excellent ex- 


ample of the use of humor as method to 
interest readers. The subject of this edi- 
torial is to remind the readers that they 
have been guilty of abusing some of the 
school rules. This is a painful accusation, 
but listen to this painless approach: 


“Tt is said that New Year resolutions 
are made to be broken. So with that in 
mind, here are some that it might be well 
to break: 

1. Skip school. 

2. Take books from the library without 
checking them out. 

3. Tell the nurse that you are desperate- 
ly ill so that you may go to your favorite 
movie. 

4. Have an over-crowded locker so that 
when you open it your books will fall on 
someone’s head.” 

Clever, isn’t it? You don’t mind (too 
much that is) being told to (1) attend 
classes, (2) check books out of the library, 


(3) clean out your locker. 


NOTHER method which is also suc- 

cessful, particularly when you wish to 
promote some student action—such as the 
formation of a committee to investigate the 
problem and so on—is ot obviously exag- 
gerate the problem, in an attempt to arouse 
the anger of the reader. This is the way 
a Canadian high school editorial writer 
posed the problem in a letter addressed 
to: “Students” 


“Though doing battle with a swarm of 
angry wasps has never been one of my am- 
bitions I feel that this letter may encourage 
something of that sort. For this letter is 
nothing more than my own expression of 
annoyance at the custom that prevails today 
of giving and receiving corsages on the oc- 
casion of school formals. 

“In these times of practical considerations 
such as shrinking allowances and rising liv- 
ing costs, I don’t know one schoolboy who 
doesn’t think of corsages with a sinking 
stomach. (Note the exaggeration in this 


One 





sentence: this isn’t true—many school boys 
have never given any thought to it!) Some 
schools get around the custom neatly by 
forbidding corsages and giving all the girls 
flowers at the door. The cost is covered by 
ticket price. But these forward looking 
schools are too few in number. 

“Let’s get sensible about this corsage busi- 
ness. Too much of your money is being 
wasted on wilting flowers. 

Sincerely, 
Bill Targis. 

The words wasted and wilting are very 
effective. Girls will write in to say that 
flowers are never “wasted”; and boys will 
find the thought of spending money for 
wilted flowers very annoying. This editorial 
includes the reader, looks out for the read- 
er’s best interest, and will be read, talked 
about, and we hope acted upon. 


THIRD method is to “personalize the 

problem.” This method is always suc- 
cessful. To the reader, it’s almost like read- 
ing his own name in print. Here is the 
way a very skillful writer handled the prob- 
lem of saying, “let’s not be afraid to be 
enthusiastic.” 

“John and Lew entered the same high 
school in Illinois, on the same day two 
On the surface, the two boys 
were about equal in every respect. 

“Now, two years later, John and Lew 
are about as different as any two pupils in 
this school could be. Lew is secretary of 
his class, chairman of two committees, ac- 


years ago. 


tive in school plays, and one of the most 


well-liked boys in the school. 


“As for John, no one ever thinks of 


naming John to a committee or electing 
him to a class office. He doesn’t have many 


friends. 


“In order to find out what made the 
difference between John and Lew, we did 
a little sleuthing. Here’s what we discov- 
ered.” 

What did the writer actually discover? 
He discovered a way of interesting the 
reader in the value of participating in 
school activities, of being friendly, of vol- 
unteering for jobs, parts, etc. 

The reader is intrigued because he wants 
to find out why Lew succeeded; because he 
wants to be a Lew not a John. 

Along this same line of thinking, try a 
“quiz” sometime as a means of driving home 
a sensible point. Everyone loves to test him- 
self, probably because he can grade his own 
answers! For example, here’s a novel at- 


Two 


tempt to preach better dating manners for 
boys. See how disarming it is: 

It begins: “A girl can always check up 
on her popularity as a date mate by count- 
ing the number of times the phone rings. 
But fellows have no such positive method 
of checking their date status. Perhaps you'd 
like to take time out for the following 
quiz, to determine your date rating: 

1. Your date with Jane is for 8 o’clock on 

Friday night. To impress her you 

a. Show up on her doorstep at the 
zero hour, with a gardenia and a 
smile on your face, looking as if 
you're ready for fun. 

. Decide to show her that you were 
so eager to see her that you couldn’t 
wait until the deadline, and come 
at 7:30, finding her with cold cream 
on her face, and her hair still in 
curlers. 

. Play hard-to-get and finally show up 
at 8:30. 

Scoring: top: Farley Granger. 
Prepare to spend a lot of evenings with 
the boys. 


O MUCH for techniques, let’s consider 


now, the use of words, leads, heads, 


Zero: 


and illustrations, as a means to attract in- 
Editorial 


writers, essayists, and many good writers 


terest in our subject matter. 


often neglect to make use of the powerful 
appeal of the specific detail over the vague 
generality. Here are two examples of a 
good (exciting) and bad (dull) presenta- 
tion of the same problem. The problem— 
what takes place in the typical high school 
cafeteria at lunch hour. 

The “dull” one reads: A cafeteria com- 
mittee formed to devise a system of rules 
for the student body, suggests that 

(1) Each student is to secure his own plate 

lunch as quickly as possible. 

(2) Trays are to be put on carts nearest 

the table at which he is eating. 
And so on, a listing of rules. 

The following is an editorial on approxi- 
mately the same subject. This writer, how- 
ever, chose to dramatize a specific problem 
and used specific examples to make his 
point. 
interesting to read: 

“The long line of panting boys and girls 
stretched across the room and then doubled 
around. This wasn’t the line for tickets to 
‘South Pacific.’ It was just the fast-moving 
lunch time in Central’s north cafeteria— 
only no one was moving. 


I think you'll agree that it’s more 


“As the moans of hunger increased, all 


looked forward to see what was holding 
up the procession. It was a boy. He looked 
to see if he was (note the use of the spe 
cific) getting extra straw, he searched fo 
the piece of bread with the most butter ..” 
Heads, are difficult to write, more difficuk 
than readers—who are not writers—can ap 
preciate, but they can sometimes make om 
break reader interest. Here’s an example of 
a dull caption: Taking stock. It’s unfor 
tunate, because the lead and the editorial 
itself is very good, leaning again on the 
specific to be appealing: “As we frantically 
erase answers scribbled in text books and 
drag home gym suits that practically walk 
by themselves, we mentally take stock of 
what’s been done and gone and over.” 
Here, on the other hand, i; the happy 
combination of an intriguing head and a 
good lead. The head: Socks Provide Kicks 
The lead: Everyone got a big kick, both 
literally and figuratively from the loud socks 
adorning the feet of the dancers at the Y- 
Teens Barefoot Ball, etc. And before you 
know what you’ve read, you've finished the 
last paragraph which is an appeal for mor 
club-sponsored, monthly dances. 


S I AM a prose writer, not a poet o 
an artist, I can oly remind you that 
“jingles” and “pictures” (especially “funny” 
ones) can add life and color to your edito 
One 


school paper did some interesting thing 


rial page or feature to your story. 


with the subject: a football game is the 
place to relax, enjoy yourself, and make 
noise, still it must be remembered that we 
fans represent our school and we influene 
people’s attitudes toward our school. Thud 

What this enterprising writer did was 
write one-sentence paragraphs of thum 
nail portraits of the offensive football spec 
tator. It began: “We are the Maddening 
Mary Ann who saves all the choice seat 
on the 50-yard line for her friends 
Thoughtless Theodore, Smug Stanley wert 
also characterized with a final paragrap 
on the Good Sport. All the epithets 
in bold face type. It was effective. Thisi 
also material for a cartoonist, or a staf 
photographer with friends who are willing 
to look foolish. 

Another writer, dealing with the proble 
of good sportsmanship, wrote some jingles 
Here’s one as a sample of what you can ¢ 
if you can make words rhyme: 

“She questions her date until he’s num 

She thinks it’s feminine, acting dumb. 
She has no eyes for the game below, 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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EWSPAPER makeup is the effec- 
tive placing of the outstanding 
stories in the issue for readability 

and eye-catching attention of the reader. 
Not only the front page, but all the second- 
ary pages, if properly planned and made 
up, will have readership. Each page should 
contain a lead story and successive stories to 
fill the space allotted to catch the eye. 

Since departmentalization of newspaper 
writing is now an accepted practice in the 
school journalism field such a3 news, fea- 
ture and editorial and sports, then the prob- 
lems of page makeup are thus simplified. 
Each page can only carry so much copy, 
heads, art, pix and cartoons and ads. Once 
the space is determined, the area for copy 
is then fixed. 


Some of the principal elements in simple 








newspaper makeup are the following sug- 
gestions: Use the front page for present 



























and future tense stories, plus a portrait cut 
or a two or three column student action pix. 
The back page is often employed for a sec- 
ondary front page where editorials, student 
voice, the inquiring reporter, editorial car- 
toon, letters and answers, and creative writ- 
ing are placed. Page two is often the edi- 
torial page. This page two is a fine page for 
club news, social items, alumni, organiza- 
tions, general administration news and one 
student activity pix, if you do not have a 
pix on the front page. Page three is gen- 
erally reserved for sports news, column, 
sports action game writeups, sportorial, an 
action shot pix, interview with the coach, 
future dope stories, league standings, scor- 
ing honors, boxes of team records, etc. This 
is the content or copy matter that fits into 
these page areas. Each page, depending 
upon the number of ads, contain from eight 
to twelve stories. 


— PLAN simple balanced makeup on 

the front page, a varied headline 
scheme must be employed. If a banner 
head is used, then a three line drop deck 
is needed. This gives a heavy weight to the 
top of page, and a pix 24 columns would 
be just what is needed to be set up just 
above the fold. If a 3-column head is used 
with a slant 2 column either right or left, 
then some heavy 1 column 2-line deck heads 
are needed, some 1 column 3-inch boxes or 
even 3-inch portrait cuts, to break the top- 
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Simple Newspaper Makeup Practices 


By SIGMUND SLUSZKA, Adviser, The Chieftain, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, N.Y. 


heavy weight is needed. 

The headline weights in simple form 
should be some 30-point bold, 24-point bold 
condensed, and 36, 30 and 24 point italic. 
Add some 18 bold condensed, 14 bold con- 
densed and 18 point bold for pix heads 
and for editorials. Some 24 point script for 
feature or standing heads would suffice. 
These weights should be used in balance 
and contrast. Thus, two heads at the top 
of the page in 36 point italic will effec- 
tively be set off by having a box or a 
1 column pix in column 3 or the center 
column. Two 6-inch stories with 30 point 
bold condensed heads (decks of two lines) 
would further set off the page. 


The same ideas can be applied to all the 
pages, except the editorial, which would 
carry simple 18 point heads, one line, over 
the eds, one 2 column head (2 lines) in 
30 point italic in the centerpage for the 
main copy, and perhaps script for the stu- 
dent voice or other column copy is sufficient. 

The simplicity of balanced makeup de- 
pends upon the graduation of sizes of 
stories. If you have copy ranging from 
1 inch to the lead story of 9 to 12 inches, 
then the makeup will have varieties of 
scaled down head sizes and the page will 
have the geometrical balanced plan. The 
simplest way to fill the holes is to have 
many 14-inch, 2-inch and 3-inch size sto- 
ries. These give contrast and “pepper” the 
page. 

The pictures should be prepared with a 
head and pix legend. Today we dwell in 
the pictorial news world. The high school 
newspaper is still slow to recognize this idea 
and the makeup of the pix would be further 
enhanced if proper copy, usually set in bold- 
face body type, is prepared ahead. 


Gyre ITEMS that aid in a pleasing 
appearance of the newspaper is the 
nameplate or flaghead. It should be simple 
and dignified, and the name that suggests 
a newspaper is to be selected. 

Avoid using Tombstone and Dutchman 
makeup—using two heads with the same 
size type in adjoining columns. Plan con- 
trast and symmetry, vary the heads with 
bold and italic type, use a cut, a box, use 
more 2 column heads. Spilling a left-over 
story to another column is poor makeup, 
and only a space-filler. 


Use boxed features, human interest items 
in boxes and even announcements in boxes 
to aid in furthering contrast. They are 
very effective on the page bottom, col. 1 or 
3 or 5. 


The upper right hand corner of page 


one, and the odd number pages, and the 
left hand corner of even numbered pages 
are the “eye spot” positions for the best 
stories. 

Plan the lower half part of the page. 
This is the big weakness in the school press. 
Use more simple two column heads. An 
occasional news-feature interview, or a good 
feature by-line story is proper for the bot- 
tom half of page. 

Banner heads should go only over un- 
usual stories. In most school papers a 3 
column head would suffice. Sports news do 
not belong on the front page with box-car 
heads. Make it the lead story on the sports 
page. 

Streamlining is further simplification that 
eliminates all column rules, verticals and 
decorative lines. Heads are flush left, cuts 
are placed in any spot, more two column 
heads, and the use of the white space 
after the heads and between stories is ef- 
fectively employed. 

Advertising in the school press is usually 
pyramided, some like the double pyramid. 
The heaviest ads should go to the bottom of 
the page. Often you can use a cut at the 
top to balance this heavy ad. Of course, 
experiment with a small dummy plan. 

Each school has its makeup problem be- 
cause of the individual composition of its 
staff, school plant and administration. 


J. Henry Holloway, for many years the 
Chairman of the Board of Judges of the 
CSPA’s Typographical Contests, and large- 
ly responsible for its origination and success- 
ful development, died at his home in Fram- 
ingham, Mass., on June 23. Mr. Hollo- 
way was the founder and for a number of 
years the Principal of the New York City 
School of Printing. He retired in 1948 
after more than fifty years in the New 
York City School system. At the time, he 
was given a testimonial dinner at the Hotel 
Statler in New York and presented with 
medals, testimonials, honorary memberships 
in several organizations, and a CSPA Gold 


Key. 
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Raymond S. Michael 


We have lost one of the most loyal and devoted members of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association in the passing of Raymond 
S. Michael, founder and Chairman of the Elementary Division. 


For more than two decades, he made the Association, in par- 
ticular, the place of the Elementary School publications in the 
educational scene, his major “extra” curricular activity. This is 
stating it conservatively for he thought about the papers, talked 
about them, carried on a voluminous correspondence with teachers 
and Advisers all over the country, and left an office and a home 
full of records and reports that covered the entire range of his 
associations with them. 
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Year after year, he was re-elected Chairman of the Division by 
He bore the full burden of the labor and re- 
sponsibility for the successful administration of the Contests and 
the divisional program of the Convention. The present program 
is of his doing and the development of the score sheets was a topic 
to which he gave countless hours of concentrated effort. 


his colleagues. 


For several years he was a very sick man. He pushed himself 
beyond the limits of his strength until his reserves were no more. 
He would not yield to advice or suggestion that indicated he should 
curb his activities or turn the routine work over to another. He was 
in frequent communication with the Association and a regular 
visitor to its headquarters. Regardless of his duties, the weather, 
or his health, when the time came to assemble his staff and enter 


upon the onerous and thankless task of rating the publications, he 
was there until the job was done to the last minute detail. 

He died at Trenton on the 22nd of August. He had been in- 
creasingly ill since the 15th of March. On that day, upon leaving 
the Pennsylvania Station enroute to the Convention, he slipped 
and tore a ligament in his ankle. He grew worse gradually and 
the necessary medicants had an adverse effect on his physical con- 
dition. As late as the 6th of August, he wrote us a cheerful letter, 
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minimizing his difficulties and assuring us not to worry about him 
or the work of the Elementary Division. 

This time, he was not master of the situation. His courage and 
his vision were unfailing. His work was far from done. But he 
left it in perfect order and when it is resumed, as it will be, it 
will reflect his nature and project his spirit beyond the measure of 
his time. 

oo. 


Y earbook---1952 


The current Yearbook competition reflects in full measure the 
hopes and the aspirations of this Association. They embody the 
They show 


marked evidence of what the Association, through the comment 


optimism which has buoyed us up over the years. 


and criticisms of its devoted Board of Judges, has been trying t 
do for them since the first Contest was held. 

They show definite improvement. There is a marked difference 
in their overall appearance, content, and objectives over the entries 
of previous years. This is not confined to one group or type but 
to all. That is what the Board of Judges indicates in its preliminary 
observations. 

Yearbooks are becoming of increasing importance to a school, 
They are living records of what has been done by each and every 
member of the staff and student body, not omitting the service 
personnel, for a given period in the institutions they represent. 
They are an inexhaustible record of the work and lives of a given 
body of people for a specified period of time. 

It was not always so. There may be changes yet. But the record 
has been made and will stand for all who pass to read. Let ws 
hope there will be no retrogression. 

ew 


Zita E. Mallon 


We hail the accomplishments of our distinguished colleague in 
the school publication field so ably outlined by her friend and 
admirer, Juanita M. Downes. Miss Mallon has served her schod 
and community well as the testimonials in her behalf so vividly 
portray. Few can match her record. 

It is not so much that one lives and serves for a half century. 
To live for that period of time and to serve others first, and # 
many others, is what counts. There are other records, longer ree 
ords, and there will be more, but to crowd so much into thos 
years and to help so many people, young people, achieve thet 
ambitions and realize their hopes is worthy of even more thal 
the attention Miss Mallon is receiving. 

We are happy to have been associated with Miss Mallon during 
the course of her career and to have received the benefits of het 
counsel and advice over the years. We are happier to know th 
she is still available and as ready to serve now as she has be 
during the fifty years of her public life. 

May her days be many and as bright as the sun of this autut 
day. 
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Comparative Costs of Yearbook Production 


By F. A. SKELTON, Yearbook Adviser, Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, New York 


N THE PAST few years offset print- 

ing has made tremendous strides for- 

ward. This process has made possible 
more flexibility in yearbook work at com- 
paratively lower costs. However, this does 
not mean that letterpress has taken a back 
seat. Far from it. There are many schools 
and many of them do not have available 
offset facilities. 


In some smaller communities the local 
printer does the yearbook printing and can, 
for the sake of local interest, do a very 
fine job at a price that no city printer 
could touch, because of labor scales. Offset 
printing is a highly specialized art and there 
are few printers who have shops combining 


both facilities. 


For the benefit of those who are not fa- 
miliar with the two processes I shall try to 
Letterpress, or ordinary printing 
with either a small job press or mechanized 
flat bed press, means where the actual type 
and cuts (pictures reproduced on metal) 
are locked in a form or chase, the ink 
rolled over, and the impressions are made 
directly onto the paper or page. 


explain. 


Offset printing is just what it means. The 
type matter is photographed onto a thin 
plate (that can be sanded and used over 
again) and put on a cylinder of an offset 
press. The ink is rolled over it, and being 
sensitized where the photographic picture of 
the type and pictures are, this holds the 
ink. This cylinder revolves and puts the 
ink onto a rubber blanket, which in turn 
meets the sheet of paper to be printed and 
leaves the impression. This is offset as 
against direct printing. 


Where the amount of money for a book 
is not limited, letterpress is perhaps the 
best medium for reproduction of pictures 
IF engravings (or cuts) are made for the 
type of paper to be used. Where a good 
gtade of coated paper is used, this makes 
the richest appearing yearbook and can run 
to any number of pages in units of four. 
This, of course, is predicated on no lack of 
funds. With the offset process, where pic- 
tures do not require cuts or smooth surface 
Paper, fewer pages on a heavy Antique 
stock can bulk up the book and give the 
impression of a much more elaborate job 
at a lower cost. 
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HIS is where the cost figure enters into 

the scheme of things. If you produce 
your book by offset, it is not necessary to 
have engravings made. In the Central New 
York area, the average cost per page of a 
64-page book is approximately $10. This 
covers printing, text and pictures, and cost 
of paper. The setting of type, sewing and 
binding runs about $450 more. Thus an 
edition of 200 books would run to approxi- 
mately $1100. You can knock off about 
$100 of this if the yearbook staff does the 
literary content typesetting. 

This same book produced by letterpress, 
with the same number of pages and the 
same binding would have approximately 
one-half the thickness and cost about one- 
half to two-thirds more. At this time I 
refer specifically to the quality. Books can 
be done much cheaper, but only if some 
quality is sacrificed. If you use cheap en- 
gravings that are not made for a specific 
paper, and you rush your printer because 
you have not made your deadline, you'll 
get just what you pay for. Your budget 
determines the type of book you can turn 
out. 

We can survey the field starting with a 
mimeographed book, done on the school 
machine, and bound with a little stapling 
machine right on your desk, right up to 
the most expensive book, with hand set 
type and fine engravings, all put together 
on an expensive paper, with hand sewn 
leather covers. 

To go right down the line the typesetting 
can be done in five ways, depending on 
the money you have to spend. 

1. Your copy can be typed on a type- 
writer on a stencil and mimeographed. 

2. Your copy can be typed on a type- 
writer and reproduced by offset. 

3. It can be set by machine or by hand, 
made ready and printed by letterpress. 

4. It can be set by machine or by hand 
and reproduced by offset. 

5. It can be set by a method called Vari- 
typing and reproduced by offset. 

The first way is the cheapest, since you 
do all the work yourselves. The second is 
more expensive. The third way is the most 
expensive. The fourth way is cheaper than 
the third by a considerable margin. The 
fifth way is next to the first in cost. If 


you can locate someone with a Vari-type 
machine, you can get a perfect job, if off- 
set is your process, and at a much lower 
cost than either machine typesetting or 
hand setting. This new method of typing 
for clear sharp reproduction with book type 
faces looks just like regular printing type 
faces. And it will not be too long before 
many books will be produced in this man- 
As a matter of fact the Yale News 
is now being done daily by the photo-offset 
process using the Vari-type machine at a 
large saving in time and consequent cost. 


ner. 


I think I can give you a better picture 
of how we cut corners at Cazenovia Junior 
College in our yearbook. The ’50 book is 
twice as thick as the ’46 book. One has a 
glossy paper (the 46 one), the ’50 has a 
heavy Antique paper and the reproductions 
are, I think, perhaps even better. So now 
we have a book twice as thick for the 
same price, if you allow for price increases 
both as to labor and materials. 

In ’46 we carried advertising, which cost 
us for typesetting just about what we col- 
lected. Right here I would like to say 
that if you are carrying advertising, be sure 
that your costs do not exceed your income. 
Last year I recall one yearbook that had a 
large amount of advertising, and the in- 
crease in the number of pages and type- 
setting cost them so much more than they 
got, they weren’t able to meet their obliga- 
tions. 

We've got the bulk of a larger college 
and none of the headaches attendant on 
advertising solicitations. Of course, this 
may vary in different localities. Just watch 
your costs before you embark on a grand 
and glorious advertising campaign! Three 
years ago we found we were a little hard 
up and looked around for another source 
of revenue. We found it by reducing our 
cost on typesetting. The previous year the 
handsetting job of the literary content was 
$125. Having my own plant, I bought 
the type and had the staff do the setting 
themselves. Out of eight girls six were 
normal, the other two had ten thumbs each! 
Those two dropped more type than the 
other six could pick up, so they folded up 
their tents and crept away like the Arabs. 
They were skeptical at first and I was told 


(Continued on Page 15) 





Poetry of the Month. . . 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Mabel H. Weaver of the John 
Gorrie Junior High School, Jacksonville, Fla., we received a type- 
written volume of poems written by Minnie Frances Spence, a 14- 
year-old pupil in the 9th grade of that school. While we should 
have liked to print all of them, space permitted only those on this 
page. The young lady reads poetry, writes poetry, and lives poetry. 
We are pleased to have had this opportunity to place her work 
before the readers of The Review. 


RUINED VILLAGES 
Blazing sands of Normandy, 
Death-stained paths of Belleau Wood. 
Bleeding corpse of Lidice, 
Where once a village stood. 


Gaunt hands reaching for the sky, 

A silent pleading prayer, 

Dark chimneys stretching higher o’er 
Where nothing lives but care. 


Ruined villages, I’ve seen you die, 
I’ve watched your streets run red. 
I’ve walked along the dusty roads, 
Still littered with your dead. 


I’ve heard your village church bells ring, 
I’ve heard their mournful knell, 
I’ve seen your skies aflame with fire, 


That came straight out of hell. 


I’ve heard and seen the bombs and smoke, 
That sang your early death, 
I knelt beside your crumpled form, 
And heard your dying breath. 

PF 2 
WINDS 
Wind of the North, sing your song, 
Where blood still stains the grass— 
Where broken iron and bodies lie 
To mark the battle past. 


Wind of the South, weep your tears, 
Where hero souls died men— 

And mark your passing in the sky 
To cry what once had been. 


Winds of the North and South, still cry! 
Too infinite for sound, 

And take your hero bodies home 

To lie beneath the ground. 


ie 
THE EAGLE VICTOR 


Cry Victory! you screeching, reaching scion of the sky, 
Your red-stained plumes adrip with violence shrieking by. 


Cry Death! and flying, dying, draw a labored breath, 
Scream your battle call! Cry Victory! Cry Death! 


THE NARCISSUS 
Oh Narcissus! blooming in the last brown grass, 
And spreading white profusion where the chill winds pass, 
Oh flower! that blooms alone on many a wintry night, 
And wafts its perfumed breath o’er fields of sparkling white. 
Oh tropic bloom! too gentle for the winter’s sting, 
A summer flower, awaiting for its lover, Spring. 
7 y 
STREET LAMPS 
Lone sentinels of the day they stand. 
A regiment, their flickering band— 
As they march off on silent feet, 
A ghostly pattern in the street. 


Still watchmen of the road, they stay 
To watch the coming of the day— 
Dark fingers pointed at the sky, 
They live as shadows passing by. 
yee 
SEA SPRING 

Spring without its brightening flowers, 
Without its birds all warbling gay, 
Lulling waves that shift and murmur, 
Greet and meet thy ship at day. 


When the winter storms are over, 
Night must lift its darkening shroud. 
Sails that meet a springlike shower, 
Misty sweet from winter’s cloud. 


Happiness that overcomes us, 
Written in the log’s old lore, 
There will always be tomorrow, 
And a spring and summer shore. 


eg 
BATTLE 


’Twas noontide and the sky was red, 
The sands were red, 
Their blood was red, 
Their sweat was water— 
It ran like rain. 


T’was evening and the sky was gray, 
The sands were gray, 
The flag was gray, 
And torn and bruised 
They lay, and no retreat. 
ee ae 
SOME DAY 
Some day, when no color floods the sky, 
Some day, when all trees are dead and gnarled, 
Some day, when all grass is sere and dry, 
I will remember . . 
A sky blue robin’s egg, 
A morning rain, 
Sunlight on a dusty road, 
Fresh cut grain. 
All these things I will remember, 


Although they’ll never come to me again. 
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‘Promote Your Publication’ 


By MRS. MARJORIE H. HOWARD, Adviser, The Parvenue, Burke 
Industrial School, Charleston, S.C. 


AMPAIGNING and fund raising 
usually come to one’s mind when- 
ever the word promotion is spoken 
It is 
because these words dominate the true mean- 


of in connection with a newspaper. 


ing of promotion. 

To promote something means to help it 
along to success, help it develop or grow. 
Let us apply this definition to the activities 
of a school publication. What factors are 
needed to make a newspaper successful? 
These factors must be viewed from two 
angles: the point of view of the editorial 
department, the point of view of the busi- 
ness department. 

Success to the editorial department means 
maximum readers’ interest. Success to the 
business department means adequate finance. 
Growth in the editorial phases of the news- 
paper publication means improved writing 
technique, coverage, style, and arrangement. 
Growth in the business department means 
increased circulation, high powered adver- 
tising. 

In other words, success and growth of any 
school publication depend upon the con- 
certed integrated action of the editorial and 
business departments. Thus promotional 
activities should be planned accordingly. 


I CAN GIVE you no general formula 

for promotion, for each school has its 
pet problem, but I can tell you how we 
formed a balanced equation for promotional 
activities in my school. 

We divided our activities into general and 
specific: general, all persons concerned; 
specific, particular departments. Under 
general activities were letters, bi-weekly bul- 
letins, programs. Specific activities consisted 
of special contests. The reporters club and 
the news activity class comprised our field 
of action. 

At the beginning of each year we send 
a mimeographed letter to each homeroom 
with the year’s plans for the school publica- 
tion outlined in it. We also request that 
two representatives be sent from each home- 
rom. 

We organized these representatives into 
a club. We divide the activities into edi- 
turial responsibilities and business responsi- 
bilities. The managing editor is placed over 
one section and the business manager over 
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the other. Thus we cultivate genuinely in- 
terested students in each homeroom, and 
set our stage for dynamic activities. 

After the club has been set on a func- 
tioning basis, the subscription and advertis- 
ing campaigns are launched. Each reporter 
is requested to make a poster for his class 
bulletin board. He is also trained to make 
a speech to his class. At the same time this 
is in process other reporters write articles 
to familiarize students with the merits of 
the paper, articles designed to give an in- 
sight into contents of coming issues and 
articles on the progress of the campaign. 
These writeups are edited in a bi-weekly 
bulletin. 


HIS YEAR, we staged two contests: 

homeroom and individual. To the 
classes that subscribed 100 per cent, a pen- 
nant was presented, a special program was 
given in honor of them, a picture of the 
group was made, a special article was writ- 
ten up about them and their names were 
displayed on an honor roll. The individual 
selling the largest number of subscriptions 
in the community is crowned “Miss Par- 
venue” (Parvenue is the name of our pub- 
lication), rides on a special float at our 
homecoming celebration, is presented a 
bouquet of flowers, goes on most trips with 
the staff and is featured in a special 
column. 


Our third issue each year features pic- 
torial sections. Prior to its publication, we 
stage a superlative contest. Nominees are 
from all homeroom classes. Only paid up 
subscribers can vote in the finals. This cre- 
ates much interest. The winners are pic- 
tured and written up in this issue. Prior to 
the finals, however, we require each home- 
room reporter to submit a write-up about 
each candidate. He also has to present his 
candidate to each homeroom in his grade 
level. 


T HERE is an old adage that goes like 
this: “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” So we feel that a little 
social life puts a little color into our ac- 
tivities; in planning it, however, we keep 
in mind our job. 
With the reporters club as our working 
area, we try to plan a unique social pro- 


gram. Last year we presented our super- 
latives in review. We pantomimed our 
“mold” of a perfect Burke-ite and used 
each superlative winner as a character. Stu- 
dents who won out in drama were the nar- 
rators. As each superlative appeared in a 
scene that emphasized his outstanding quali- 
ties, the narrator pointed out these qualities 
and the value to a student. After the pro- 
gram we danced. The music for dancing: 
was played by a group from the reporters’ 
club. Only staff members, reporters club 
members, faculty members, superlatives and 
students selected by them were permitted 
to attend. 

This year, we plan to present the super- 
latives in original skits. 

It is easy to say what one can do but 
it is really what one has done that counts. 
So each year we summarize our accomplish- 
ments by a bulletin board display. We also 
present a program in assembly. At this 
time we give special recognition to dynamic 
members and present each a gold key. 

All promotional activities can be summed 
up as follows: make them see, make them 
read, make them believe, make them re- 
member, make them act, make them hear, 
and make them listen. A dynamic promo- 
tional program will then be assured. 


Streamlining the Publication 


Mr. William D. Boutwell, Director of 
the School Journalism Workshop held at 
Teachers College of Columbia University 
this past summer, gave the following advice 
to his students as they prepared the four 
different issues of their Newsletter appear- 
ing during the session: 

1. Edit out “the”, “a”, “an.” 


. Remove prepositions when possible. 


2 
3. Keep sentences short and simple. 
4 


. Start paragraphs with topic sentences. 
Use catch phrases or underline key 
words for quick subject identification. 

. Propel sentences with punch wosds. 

. Use personal “across the table” style. 

. Invent shortcuts by abbreviation, title 
condensation, punctuation shorthand. 

. Use numerals. 

. Focus on present and future; news- 
letter readers are forward-looking. 

10. Keep items short-—maximum 200 


words. 


“More important than style,” says Mr. 
Boutwell, “is content. Give readers facts 
they want and need to know.” 





The Last One 


By SUE POLEESON, North Phoenix High School, Phoeznix, Arizona 


EING the youngest of a gang of little 

hoodlums ranging from the ages of 

four and a half to twelve is pretty 
rough when it comes to getting into mis- 
chief and trying to hide evidence we cer- 
tainly couldn’t deny. But really when you 
look back at all the silly, disrespectful ven- 
tures of our early childhood, we have to 
give ourselves credit for being so courageous, 
at least more so than today. Which of us 
today would pour grass and dirt in the well, 
just because we were chased away from it 
once before, and feel we really accomplished 
our greatest desire? Of course, the older 
ones would push all the dirty work on the 
small fry, me, and if I refused, I couldn’t 
go, but if I couldn’t go, I’d “tell.” I was 
in on just about every wild adventure, too. 

I'll never forget the time my mother was 
very sick. Since we lived on the Hopi 
Indian Reservation, she was placed in an 
Agent hospital about forty miles from our 
home, Oraibi. While she was gone a very 
young and temperamental lady came to stay 
with us. We didn’t know her too well and 
didn’t really want to. 

Five revengeful, ambitious, peppy kids 
all from the same family, and their dog 
Buck, a mixture of police and coyote, were 
able to plan very quickly and thus get things 
done accordingly. 

Our young guardian, Irma, was unable 
to keep close contact with us and we didn’t 
choose to keep close contact with her. We 
were unhappy, and we wanted to run away 
and were desperate with our desire to see 
our Daddy in Phoenix. We planned our 
get-away one night when all other good 
Indians were sound asleep. Corn, onions, 
and bread were our only articles of food, 
but we felt sure of being able to find some- 
one’s melon patch or peach orchard. We 
took *one blanket, one ax, and a big box 
of matches; we also took along my brother’s 
sling-shot and his pocket knife. 


ONG before daylight we were well on 

our way, stumbling, shushing one an- 
other, trying to change our minds and go 
back. 

Completely without any sense of direction 
we went stumbling across many new things 
we had never seen or even heard of. By 
noon we were practically exhausted, so we 


stopped in a wash, where we ate, swam, and 
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rested. Of course, our dinner was nothing 
more than we had picked up before leaving 
the house, and it lasted for just that one 
meal, so our stomachs depended on those 
melons and fruit we would probably find 
very soon. 

Crying, stumbling, and fighting really 
create an appetite. We didn’t worry too 





Last March, The Review ran a short 
story written by a student in the North 
Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, explaining that seldom did a story 
appear in its pages that had not been 
printed in a school publication. This 
one was held for an appropriate time 
and that time seems to be the beginning 
of a school year. 

According to John C. Raymond, the 
Adviser to publications in that school, 
the author of this story, Sue Poleeson, 
is one of his seniors. She comes from 
an Indian family living in Phoenix. 
Her father is a member of the Hopi 
tribe from Northern Arizona and her 
mother is half Cherokee and half 
Scotch-Irish. 

Drawing upon her experiences and 
associations and leaning heavily on her 
rich background, she has written a story 
that has compelling interest and evi- 
dences of budding talent. 


much about our food supply. The valley 
and canyons were covered with fruits, and 
pinon nuts, we knew. Also there were birds 
and rabbits to be found. So there wasn’t 
too much to worry about except for some- 
one’s falling and getting hurt. Of course 
there was even fresh spring water in some 
places in the rocks. 

As we ventured further down the trail, 
we met a lot of Navajo and their flocks of 
sheep. Unaware of our intentions, they 
passed quickly on their way and were soon 
out of sight. Soon we were approaching 
the beautiful and long-spoken-of orchards. 
We got our “share” of fruit, only to be 
chased away by an angry farmer. Well, 
we got our fruit, and being chased away 
wasn’t too bad. After all, that was an every- 
day affair, and was looked on as just one 
of those things. 

We certainly were poky and didn’t move 


very fast because, before we knew it, it was 
beginning to turn dark and we were very 
sleepy and tired. We all slept soundly dur. 
ing the night until very early the following 
morning when we were awakened by the 
ringing of sheep bells. A flock of Navajo 
sheep were passing by and, luckily, they 
woke us from our cozy slumber. 

We skipped eating that morning and de. 
We had planned on 
making Phoenix in a few days. So far we 


cided to move on. 


had spent a whole day and we weren't 
even off the reservation boundary line. 

Later during the day we found a lonely 
corn field and roasted corn which made 
us sick, but we survived and were delayed 
with our journey only a half day. 


A™ ER that experience we found our 

selves going through the roughest part 
of our trip—climbing down a rocky canyon, 
Just as we approached the canyon we no 
ticed several buzzards sailing around over. 
head but thought nothing of it... perhaps 
a dead squirrel or a bird of some sort. Our 
dog Buck was getting rather suspicious and 
we were beginning to notice something 
rather peculiar as we reached the bottom, 
Sniffing and whining about the rocks, Buck 
led us to a pretty Navajo shawl bundled 
behind a huge rock. 

We pulled it out, and in a small paper 
sack found beautiful silver bracelets, rings 
beads, and turquoise buttons, but there was 
We unrolled the blanket 
find a small Navajo baby wrapped up and 


an awful odor. 


put here for the spirits to carry away— 
obviously the buzzards. 

We were soft-hearted and knew the Ne 
vajo never poured dirt over their babies 
so we wrapped it back up in the blanket 
and held a private funeral of our own. We 
buried the baby Hopi style, standing 
straight up, piled rocks over the top, put 
a stick in the middle with the beads hang 
ing from the top, and spread the jewely 
alongside the grave. 

We didn’t want to stick around too lor 
and very soon decided to start climbing bad 
out of the canyon to the other side. Climb 
ing up a canyon is a lot rougher than climb 
ing downward. As we approached the t 
we were quite tired and thirsty and so 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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F YOU'RE going to the Waldorf, to 
the Columbia Press Convention, Sisters, 
we'll follow you ...if you don’t mind. 

We just found out that you don’t get there 
by way of Brooklyn.” 

In the sea of faces surging on the sub- 
way platform, I didn’t recognize, for one 
brief instant, the two boys who were speak- 
ing. Then they helped me. 

“You remember us, Sister. We attended 
the Press Forum at your school last fall.” 

Of course, these were two boys from 
Rensselaer. Because we had been fellow- 
journalists in November, we became fellow- 
travelers in March. And so, together we 
were enroute to meet “Mr. President” at 
the awards banquet, highlight of the CSPA 
1952 Convention. 

At the Waldorf, a miniature army of 
policemen flanked our route to the Green 
Room. Here convention delegates from the 
staff of our school paper, The Triune, 
waited for us. 
















Almost as soon as we were 
seated, I was surprised to see Bill Myers, 
our page one editor, turning to shake hands 
with a boy at a neighboring table. 

“Sister,” called Bill, “you remember Har- 
old. He spoke at our Press Forum.” 

I nodded. This time I was alert. 
ognized Harold Abrahamson, an editor 
from Troy High, a public school in our 
city. Within a few minutes, Miss Mary 
D. McInerney was beside me. Faculty ad- 
viser to the Troy High Challenger, she was 
delighted to see a fellow-worker from the 
“home town.” 

Twice within fifteen minutes, I had be- 
come aware of a comaraderie which a press 
forum, held months before, had tended to 
create. 

I remember how easily we had organized 
it. Our inter-school meeting of high school 
pressmen was planned rapidly. It grew out 
of the mound of advertisements, brochures, 
announcements, and routine circulars which, 
I'm sure, find their way to the desks of 
all advisers of school publications. Sorting 
the daily mail, I learned that the theme 
announced for National Education Week 
was “Unite for Freedom.” The title itself 
seemed a challenge to the journalism class. 


E XPLORING WAYS to express the 
theme, we discovered a letter from the 


Commission on Citizenship of the Catholic 








I rec- 
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Unite for Freedom: With a Press Forum 


By SISTER MARGRETTA, RSM, Catholic Central High School, Troy, N.Y. 


Univeristy of America, Washington, D. C. 
It suggested that we invite the public schools 
to our schools. So, we did. 

We decided to hold an inter-school press 
forum which would be open to editors of 
school papers of the public schools and 
private academy in our vicinity. Since ours 
is a central high school, it precludes the 
existence of multiple small high schools 
within three communities of the area. 

With the guest list completed, organiza- 
tion of committees for the project was sim- 
ple. One group drew up a schedule of basic 
topics which might be discussed at the 
forum. 

In accordance with the theme, “Unite 
for Freedom,” they decided to examine these 
problems: 

Should America accept infringements 
on its press in foreign countries? 

How great is the responsibility of the 
school press for reflecting and molding 
public opinion in the community? 

Is freedom of the press essential to 
maintain democracy? 

To each of the schools we invited to par- 
ticipate in the forum, another committee 
sent letters asking that at least five dele- 
gates from the staff of the school paper 
be chosen to attend the session. We sched- 
uled the meeting for a week-day afternoon 
from 3:30 to 5 o’clock. 

Particularly did we ask that the adviser 
accompany his group. One of the student 
delegates, moreover, should come prepared 
to speak briefly on whichever of the given 
topics the school should select and to open 
the panel discussion on that question. The 
committee enclosed self-addressed cards, 
with the written list of topics, only making 
it necessary for the school editor to check 
a selection. 


UBLICITY and refreshment commit- 
tees performed routine tasks. Differ- 
ent, however, was the project of the boys 
who worked on the sports page. Bill Rebel 
decided that the refreshment period of any 
meeting was just the time for a get-together 
of sports editors. It was their chance, he 
thought, to assert their “almost profession- 
al” technique in “picking the players.” 
Consequently, Bill’s addenda to the let- 
ters of invitation was a note that sports 
editors should come forearmed to select an 


unofficial “‘All-City” football team... this 
choice would be made days before the 
Coaches’ official All-City would be an- 
nounced in the local press. Such a project, 
by “gentleman’s agreement,” would afford, 
a scoop for the school paper! 

Meanwhile, advance publicity of the 
forum in the metropolitan press brought a 
call from a school, outside the city, asking 
if a delegation might attend from St. 
John’s, Rensselaer. (The boys we saved in 
the subway!) 

From LaSalle Institute, Troy High 
School, Lansingburgh High School, and St. 
John’s Academy, delegates arrived at the 
school library at the scheduled time on No- 
vember 8. Since the reception committee, 
in advance, had written the names of the 
schools on tags, the students were quickly 
identified with given and surnames. 

Attempting to keep a tone of informality, 
the chairman announced that she preferred 
the speakers who opened each topic of the 
panel to remain seated during the develop- 
ment of their problem; likewise that all 
members of the forum, when they had been 
recognized by the chair, speak from their 
places. 

We arranged the library tables horseshoe 
fashion to offer adequate sound and sight 
lines to the forty delegates. 
sure a continuous meeting of the minds, 
we appointed a “discussion moderator” who, 
at the conclusion of each prepared speech, 


Again, to in- 


should be alert to keep the program rolling. 

“Listening in” on the forum were fac- 
ulty advisers from schools represented and 
members of our English Department. Earn- 
estness, sincerity, determination, and a little 
anxiety, they noted, seemed to characterize 
the sprightly, spontaneous discussions which 
formulated the thinking of these young 
journalists. Advisers and teachers were 
agreeably surprised to observe the serious- 
ness with which these teen-agers accepted 
the responsibility of their part in the word’s 
struggle to maintain a free press. 


ERE, we saw, were no little people 
producing four-page gossip sheets for 
adolescent “droolers”; here, instead, were 
adults of the future taking an adult atti- 
tude toward their own school press, develop- 
ing it with same sense of service to man- 


(Continued on Page 15) 





Freedoms Foundation Announces 
School Awards for 1952 


WO HUNDRED FIFTY school 
awards including two hundred all- 
expense, three-day historic pilgrim- 

ages to the site of George Washington’s 
winter encampment at Valley Forge, Inde- 
pendence Hall and other historic shrines in 
Philadelphia, and to Washington’s home at 
Mount Vernon are offered by Freedoms 
Foundation in the 1952 School Awards Pro- 
gram. 

The awards will also include one hundred 
fifty comprehensive Freedom Libraries and 
two hundred fifty George Washington 
Honor Medals. These awards will be pre- 
sented to those schools which, in the opinion 
of the Freedoms Foundation Awards Jury, 
are doing an outstanding job of teaching 
the fundamentals of the American Way of 
Life. 

The 1952 School Awards Program of 
Freedoms Foundation is open to every pub- 
lic, parochial, and private school in the 
United States. Nominations are being ac- 
cepted from June 30 until November 11. 
The Awards Program calls for an organized 
presentation of those activities during the 
school year which show that the school is 
working to build a better understanding 
of the American Way of Life. Entries are 
judged on the basis of the Credo which 
shows the American way based on a funda- 
mental belief in God, Constitutional gov- 
ernment designed to serve the people and 
an indivisible bundle of political and eco- 
nomic rights. . Entries may take the form 
of artwork, photographs, press clippings, re- 
cordings, films or other appropriate media 
which tells the story of the school’s ac- 
tivities. 

LL entries are evaluated by a dis- 

tinguished Awards Jury consisting of 
Justices of the State Supreme Courts and 
the elected officers of patriotic and service 
organizations. Dr. Albert C. Jacobs, Chan- 
cellor of Denver University, is chairman 
of the 1952 Awards Jury. The evaluation 
process is conducted in December and upon 
completion of the judging, evaluation scores 
are turned over to a firm of certified public 
accountants. Awards recipients are an- 
nounced on George Washington’s birthday, 
February 22, at a ceremony held at the 
Foundation’s national headquarters at Val- 
ley Forge. 


Ten 


High School newspapers may be nomi- 
nated for a Freedoms Foundation award, 
also. The National Awards Program has a 
category devoted to high school newspaper 
editorials. Fifty $100 awards and Honor 
Medals are offered for those editorials best 
exptessing the fundamentals of the Ameri- 
can Way of Life. 

Complete details on the National and 
School Awards Program may be obtained 
by writing Freedoms Foundation, Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania for official nomination 
forms. 


Changes in Rating 


The following changes are announced in 
ratings awarded to publications in the 28th 
Annual Newspaper-Magazine Contest: 
Printed News—Senior High School 1001- 

1500 Pupils 

Second Place Rating 
COMET, Washington High School, Co- 

lumbia, S.C. 

DUNBAR NEWS REEL, Dunbar High 

School, Washington, D.C. 

Third Place Rating 
THE PARVENUE, Burke 

School, Charleston, S.C. 
NEW DORP PIONEER, New Dorp High 

School, Staten Island, N.Y. 

Printed News—Senior High School, 501- 

750 Pupils 

Medalist Rating 
THRE CHATTERBOX, Danville High 

School, Danville, Va. 

Printed News—Senior High School, 301- 

500 Pupils 

Medalist Rating 
ECHO, Oneonta Senior High School, On- 

eonta, N.Y. 

Second Place Rating 
SUNNYSIDE, Washington Irving High 

School, Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Third Place Rating 
BULLDOG BARKS, Carmi Twp. High 
School, Carmi, IIl. 
Printed Magazines—Private Schools 
Medalist Rating 
TIGER TOP-X, St. Xavier High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 
First Place Rating 
HORAE SCHOLASTICAE, St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N.H. 


Industrial 


Lithographed Newspapers—Senior High 
Schools, 1501-2500 Pupils 
First Place Rating 
THE RED AND BLACK, Reading Senior 
High School, Reading, Pa. 
Lithographed Newspaper—Senior High 
School, 1001-1500 Pupils 
Medalist Rating 
PANORAMA, Central High School, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. 
First Place Rating 
THE NEWS, East Orange High School, 
East Orange, N.J. 


News and Notes... 


Cliff Rand, a student at the East Orange, 
N. J., High School, and a former delegate 
to CSPA Conventions, received an interna- 
tional scholarship for a summer trip to 
Europe from the American Field Service. 


ee 
United Nations Day is set for October 


24 and a brochure has been issued by the 
National Citizen’s Committee for United 
Nations Day to outline what may be done 
by individuals, schools, organizations, and 
communities to assist in its proper observ. 
Full information may be obtained 
from the Committee at 816 2Ist Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D.C. 
Se Se 

Elsewhere in this issue is a story on the 
new Baltimore County Course of Study in 
Journalism. The Journalism Syllabus pro 
duced some time ago by the CSPA Ad 
visers Association helped to formulate the 
plans of the working committee. The Syl 


ance. 


labus has been called upon on numerous 
occasions for the same purpose. Unfor 
tunately, it is out of print and the two 
copies in the files are becoming dog-eared 
from making the rounds of the country, 
The latest call came from Texas where a 
new course of study is under way with the 
Syllabus serving as a helping hand. 
Cw. 

The Review apologizes to Miss Margery 
Nilson of the Nyack, N. Y., High Schod 
whose excellent article on “Spark Up Yott 
Newswriting” appeared in the May issue 
We listed the author as Margery Nelson. 

Fe 

The Echo is a 100-page book of creativt 
work selected from contributions made by 
the students in the North Intermediatt 
School of Saginaw, Michigan. All the work 
including the attractive illustrations, is by 
students 12 to 15 years of age. 
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A Half Century of Public Service 


By JUANITA M. DOWNES, Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, Pa. 


UEENS OF QUEENS” says the 
school’s very first May Queen as 
she placed the crown of Purple and 

Gold on the head of the Guest-of-the-Eve- 
ning at the Golden Anniversary dinner— 
“Expediter, Dispatcher, Coordinator, What 
do you call the person who has been your 
right arm?” say both the principal and su- 
perintendent, her former principal, of Miss 
Zita Elizabeth Mallon, who completed a 
half century of teaching in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania, November last 
(1951) most of it in Upper Darby, all of 
it in Delaware County. 

Expediter, Dispatcher, Coordinator, Jour- 
nalist, Builder-of-Traditions as strong and 
sturdy as the Great Oak that played such 
a prominent part in the life of Upper Darby 
High School, Public Servant par Excel- 
lence, the “Mainspring”-of-Student-Activi- 
ties. Friend and Counselor to nearly 12,000 
graduates, not mentioning hundreds of oth- 
ers who came and went,—all of these and 
other epithets too numerous to mention in- 
adequately depict the career of a veteran 
in years of service but one living with the 
spirit of youth, and with the refreshing 
charm of her quick wit still undefiled. 

In the realm of journalism, like The 
Acorn, started by a group of her junior 
boys using a study period, its Sponsor-Eng- 
lish teacher took her place “to grow and 
gain and give .. . in the soil of worthy tra- 
dition . . . nourished by the forces of sports- 
manship and scholarship . . . gaining in the 
growth-giving light of service and growing 
with a greater Upper Darby.” (*From an 
editorial in the first issue of the newspaper 
commenting on the name.) 


E QUALLY significant of her zeal for 

activity, records show that Miss Mal- 
lon who, as early as 1920, began work on 
The U.D.H.S. (later christened the Upi- 
dah), a four-page pamphlet publicizing the 
news, sports, and literary genius of the em- 
bryonic poets and novelists in the student 
body, had sponsored the first Philadelphia- 
area convention and dinner meeting for bud- 
ding young journalists. On this occasion, 
“The speakers of the evening were respon- 
sible for the enthusiasm and interest that ex- 
tended the dinner-table discussion from 5:30 
until 9 o’clock and left the guests forgetful 
of a promised dance.” (*News item from 
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the first issue of The Acorn). 


Her enthusiasm for extending horizons 
for teen-agers led Miss Mallon from her 
own dooryard with The Acorn and Record 
Book (later known as The Oak) the year- 
book she nurtured so nicely and well for 
three senior classes (1923, 1924, 1926) to 
accept membership in the Pennsylvania 
State Press Association. 

“Her meticulous preparation of all assign- 
ments (agenda for the Executive Board 
meetings, in this instance); the clarity of 
her own writing, . . . and her consecrated 
devotion” to developing high ideals in Cre- 
ative Writing and Journalism for both the 
bloomer girls and bobby-soxers displayed 
themselves during a quarter-century span of 
service as Contest Director, Chairman of 
Critical Service, and Secretary of the Execu- 
tive Board. “The Gold Key” award of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association in 
1938 marked the national recognition of her 
outstanding work in journalism. (*From 
the citation to Miss Mallon on the occasion 
of her fiftieth anniversary dinner.) 


To one with no trepidations about ven- 
turing out into new pastures, to one who, 
“in her simple, honest way, . . always rea- 
soned that more children must be cared for 
and more services rendered without protest- 
ing a lack of facilities, a classroom, or equip- 
ment to do it,” (*Letter from John H. 
Tyson, her principal and now her superin- 
tendent), every new need, every new day 
presented a challenge that led to action, ac- 
tion resulting in some of the finest traditions 
of the American-Way-of-Life especially for 


the teen-agers in one of the great secondary 
schools in a great commonwealth where the 
sanctity of the individual always comes first. 

“Mothers’ Discussion Group”, “May 
Queen”, Assembly”, “United 
Welfare Drive” suggest work for dozens 
of people over a long period of years; but, 
at Upper Darby, these imposing titles spell 
out a round of activity for one fertile mind 
in a rather small bundle of untiring energy 
and infinite kindness, sympathy, and under- 
standing. 


‘Honors’ 


HO EVER heard of a “United Wel- 

fare Drive” carried on in a high 
school with the precision and aplomb of a 
great community enterprise? even though 
it might be for her the only way of satis- 
fying a lifelong desire to work with figures 
and teach math as the sponsor jokingly sug- 
gests? 

Since 1942-43, Upper Darby’s budget 
carefully drawn up each year to meet ap- 
peals from the American Red Cross, the 
Salvation Army, Cancer Relief, Delaware 
County Tuberculosis Association, National 
Association of Infantile Paralysis, Associa- 
tion for the Blind, Delaware County Hos- 
pital, Community ‘Y’, Freedom Crusade, 
and local Infirmary Fund has well exceeded 
the two thousand dollar mark. ($2,998.71 
in 1944-45 being the largest budget) with 
the record over nine years of an almost 
perfect collection, “without subtracting for 
a single drop-out.” 

“Who could lose faith in youth when a 
little girl, compelled to drop out because 
of financial difficulties, walks in as a final 
gesture and leaves 65 cents she still owes 
on her welfare pledge?” says Miss Mallon; 
but all know the fine results characterizing 
Upper Darby’s famous United Welfare 
Drive, socially, civicly, and financially steam 
from the business acumen and zeal of its 
sponsor who directs the joint teacher-student 
committee setting up the annual budget on 
the basis of current needs and who then or- 
ganizes the room representative into an ef- 
ficient group of collectors to “punch out” 
student cards each Monday of the school 


year as evidence of payment-in-full. 


S CLASS Adviser for the class of 
1923, as Dean of Girls since 1928, as 
Student Council Sponsor, this “Purple and 


Eleven 





Gold” teacher-friend who has given valuable 
service in the Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women seems never to run out 
of good wholesome ideas and advice, so the 
U.D. Alumni and the Mothers’ group turn 
to her, extra-curricularly, for sound counsel, 
too. 

Her work as school liaison with the lat- 
ter group has undoubtedly played no small 
part in establishing some of the finest 
“Mothers’” traditions, the never-to-be-for- 
gotten party given the seniors each May, the 
annual “Mothers” gift to the school In- 
firmary and Library, Scholarship help, and 
the organization of “The Home and School 
Council of Upper Darby,” (1951) “A de- 
lightful organization throwing their strength 
toward school expansion, school improve- 
ment, and better salares for teachers.” 

“Queen of Queens” (*In a letter from 
Myrtle McCullam Thomson, May Queen, 
1923) remembered for “gathering and deco- 
rating the white throne with lovely colored 
flowers”**, remembered “for the beautiful 
bouquets that you made for us . . . to carry 
during the procession” *** (** & *** 
Letter from Courtnay Lenhard, May Queen, 
1951) delineates the Miss Mallon remem- 
bered by those participating in the May 
day festivities that had their beginning wit's 
her class of 1923, one of the most glowing 
Purple and Gold traditions for which she 
has, in recent years, assumed complete re- 
sponsibility. 

Her enthusiasm and pride in finding a 
novel way, each year—she never repeats— 
to announce the name of the Queen-to-be 
to the student body, her meticulous atten- 
cion to details in planning for the annual 
Honors’ Assemblies have made May an out- 
standing month for every wearer of Upper 
Darby colors. 


“For more than a quarter century of pro- 
fessional service in the praparation of teach- 
ers as Coordinator of Student-teaching in 
the School District of Upper Darby, Penn- 
sylvania; “For the high professional idealism 
and inspiration imparted to the student- 
teachers; and “For friendly and capable co- 
operation in the development of the five- 
year student-teaching program of the School 
of Education, “The University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Education expresses its 
deepest appreciation and sincere gratitude.” 
(**** Chester Stocker, Director of Super- 
vised Student-Teaching, University of Penn- 
sylvania.) 

So reads the citation to a teacher-super- 
visor whose own high standards were early 


Twelve 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
Zita E. MALLon 


Attended Middletown Town- 
ship, School No. 2 at Elwyn, 
Delaware County, Pa. 
Attended Media Grammar 
School 

Attended Media High School 
Attended West Chester State 
Normal School 

Teaching (Grades 3-6) at Clif- 
ton Heights 

Teaching at Ridley Park (Grade 
6) 

Teaching in Ridley Park De- 
partmental Work (Grades 6-8) 
Teaching in Upper Darby, 
Highland Park School (Grades 
6.7-8-) 

Teaching in Upper Darby Sen- 
ior High School, English 

Class Adviser 

Teaching in Upper Darby and 
working at the University of 
Pennsylvania where she received 
a BS. in 1927 

Coordinator of Student-Teach- 
ing in the School District of 
Upper Darby 

Teaching and pursuing graduate 


1888-1895 


1895-1896 


1896-1899 
1899-1901 


1901-1910 
1910-1916 
1916-1918 


1918-1919 


1919-1922 


1919-1923 
1920-1927 


1922-1952 


1928-1940 
work 

Teaching in Upper Darby Sen- 
ior High School 

Honors Assembly—Sponsor and 


1922-1925 


1924-1952 
Director 

Director of Summer Schools 
Made all plans for the selection 
of May Queen 

Teaching in Upper Darby Sen- 
ior High School (English) 
Dean of Girls at Upper Darby 
Senior High School 

One of sponsors of Student 
Council 

A Mothers’ Discussion Group, 


1924-1949 
1925-1952 


1925-1929 
1928-1952 
1930-1952 


1935-1952 
the outgrowth of one homeroom 
group of mothers having such a 
good time working together and 
planning to help their children, 
expanded to a school-wide set- 
up and asked Miss Mallon to 
sponsor them. 

Director—School’s United Wel- 
fare Campaign, a unique institu- 
tion for a high school. 


1942-1952 


“wonderful first principal who 


set by the 
kept his teachers on their toes by his own 
quizzes to classes at unexpected moments”; 


So reads the citation to one who has 
seen 1910 student teachers, graduates of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Drexel, and 
Temple, go forth to serve the nation’s youth 
both at the classroom level and in the su- 
perintendent’s chair. 


ISS MALLON’S unwavering human 

interest in “her boys and girls” more 
recently led her to maintain a wide corre. 
spondence with many of them during their 
service abroad. This same interest that ex 
pressed itself so vivaciously in helping their 
parents verify records in the hour of emerg. 
ency lured the good Dean into organizing 
records, complete in every detail, for the 
boys of the local parishes and community 
and won for her “The Distinguished Servi 
Award for 1949”—“Presented by the | 
American Legion Post to a member of ¢ 
Community—not eligible for membership ig) 
the American Legion—for outstanding ef 
fort in behalf of the Post.” (From the G 
tation Certificate) . 

When asked about her most interesting 
students, in typical Mallonesque fashion, 
she remarked without hesitation that teach 
ing had always been a thrill and all stu 
dents were always interesting, some for one 
reason; some, for another. 

She further pointed with pride to the 
young practice teacher, who had, unwit 
tingly, by her keen observation beyond the 
line of duty, prevented what might hav 
been a serious disaster for a young student; 
she pointed to a former editor of The 
Acorn, later a Rhodes Scholar; to an As 
sistant-to-the-Dean-of-Girls in a nearby col 
lege; to an Acorn staff member now on 
the International News Desk of The New 
York Times; and to a member of her own 
class of ’23, currently chairman of the 
Building and Township Expansion Program, 
School Board member in her own district, 
and Master of Ceremonies for her “Golden 


Anniversary Dinner.” 


FR” a one-room country school i 
Middletown Township, the Elwyn 
school, now a beautiful home with the old 
pump and arbor still standing in the front 
yard, the little girl who, twelve years be 
fore the turn of the century, started 
school at a very early age “because he 
brother would not go without her” soo 
passed on to Media High School wher 
her good record allowed her to inclu& 
trigonometry and surveying in her studies 
Graduation from West Chester Stalt 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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The March of Books... 


New Target: Higher Education 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida 


State College 


THE COLLEGE AND THE COM- 
MUNITY. By Baker Brownell. New 
York: Harper. 248 pp. $3.50. 

College students today live in two worlds. 
One of these worlds is the campus; the other 
is the community from which the student 
comes. There is little 
that links the two in 
American higher edu- 
cation. 

To be sure, it often 
pays to go to college, 
as They Went to Col- 
lege indicates. Many 
alumni at least think 

Dean CampBELL so. But did it pay the 
communities which they left—and to which 
many of them did not return? 

The plain truth is that the American 
college is a failure, Baker Brownell says 
positively in The College and The Commu- 
nity. “A spiritual renascence, an intellec- 
tual reorientation is needed,” he says, “Our 
salvation depends on it.” 

Why is higher education futile? Baker 
Brownell says, “First of the failures is our 
inability to relate the college functionally 
to life as students know it, or should know 





The college—at least the conventional col- 
lege—no longer is trusted or respected, he 
adds. Labor groups and farmers are among 
those who hold it suspect. College students 
themselves deplore their parasitical existence. 


“A third mark of the college is its use as 
an avenue of escape from the home com- 
munity,” Brownell points out. It is a disin- 
tegrative force, he adds, draining young men 
and women from small communities, fun- 
neling them into urban society. 

“The colleges train their students for an 
individual-centered career, not for a com- 
munity-centered career,” Brownell asserts. 
As a result, “college education is one of the 
erosive forces that cause our small com- 
munities to wash away under our feet.” 

“College education,” says Brownell, should 
take place within the small community ... 
should take place within the occupational 
context of the student... should continue 


through all the student’s adult life. 


October, 1952 


We may tamper and tinker with higher 
education as much as we wish, but it will 
not improve significantly unless the role of 
the small community—“within which human 
significance and value are created”—is rec- 
ognized. Moreover, the “integration of in- 
strumental and final values in all significant 
behavior” is imperative. 

Sharply critical as Brownell is, he is both 
fair and constructive in his evaluation of 
higher education. His suggestions for im- 
provement are definite and clear. And they 
are sound, provided his educational philos- 
ophy is accepted. 

Certainly colleges today extend the period 
of adolescence, tolerating if not encouraging 
juvenilism. College students live in an ivory 
tower isolated from responsibility and re- 
ality. Theirs is an artificial—a hothouse— 
existence. 

Take students of political science, for ex- 
ample. How do they study government? 
Surely it would do them good to see a 
city or county government in operation by 
attending local sessions. Too often, text- 
book assignments take up all their time. 

Consider also so-called programs of gen- 
eral education—magic words often capital- 
ized. Much that is studied is an alien cul- 
So much time is needed to study 
the history and literature of Europe that 
students never realize what a rich heritage 
of our own we Americans have—if we 
would recognize it. 


ture. 


Baker Brownell, of course, speaks with 
authority. A former newspaperman, he has 
become an author, educator, and _philos- 
opher known nationally for the beauty and 
clarity as well as the force of his writings. 
More important, his students rate him as 
a great teacher. 

CHOOSING THE RIGHT COL- 
LEGE. By Annette Turngren. New York: 
Harper. 149 pp. $2.50. 


We do not live in the best of possible 
worlds nor de we have the best of possible 
colleges. Until good colleges become bet- 
ter, they will have to provide some sort of 
higher education. So it’s important to choose 
the right college. 


This book is a readable and compact 


handbook for high school students. It an- 
swers the question “why go to college?” 
This it discusses ways without means, per- 
sonal and practical factors, rating your col- 
lege, getting admitted, the university, the 
independent coed college, colleges for men 
only, for women only, junior colleges, spe- 


cial colleges, which college for your career, 
now you’re on the campus. 

In her quick survey of good schools of 
journalism, the author overlooks Florida 
State, University of Southern California, 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
San Jose State, and several others as good 
as some of those listed. On the whole, how- 
ever, the book should prove useful to any- 
one about to choose a college. 

SHOW BIZ. By Abel Green and Joe 
Laurie, Jr. New York: Holt. 613 pp. 

Abel Green and Joe Laurie, Jr., in their 
introduction say that their book is intended 
to “be breezy and gay as well as informa- 
tive.” They succeed too, for their book is 
breezy, gay, informative. 

Subtitled “From Vaude to Video,” Show 
Biz is a definite history of show business 
in the twentieth century—to date. It deals 
with the vaudeville, music, the theatre, mo- 
tion pictures, radio, and the beginnings of 
television. 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
STORIES—1951. New York: 
House. 310 pp. $3. 


The 1951 issue of Post Stories contains 
18 short stories and two novelettes. Among 
the authors represented are John W. Van- 
dercook, James Ransey Ullman, Mari San- 
doz, St. Claire McKelway, Dana Burnett, 
to mention a few. 


Random 


These stories are not necessarily typical. 
Perhaps that’s why they are excellent. Rela- 
tively few follow the simple romantic for- 
mula of boy meets girl. “The Lost School 
Bus” may be of particular interest to stu- 
dent readers. 

THE RESEARCH PAPER. By Lucyle 
Hook and Mary Virginia Gaver. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 85 pp. $1.30. 

The Research Paper tells the reader how 
to gather library material and how to or- 
ganize and prepare the manuscript. It is 
a workbook with sections on choosing a 
subject, making a statement of objectives, 
using library tools, preparing a working 
bibliography, making a preliminary outline, 
taking card notes, stating the final objective, 
making the sentence outline, writing the 
rough draft, completing the paper. Lists 
of figures, tables, and exercises make this a 
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useful and practical book for an advanced 
high school student, a college student, or an 
instructor. 

BROADCASTING: RADIO AND 
TELEVISION. By Henry L. Ewbank and 
Sherman P. Lawton. New York: 528 pp. 
$4.50. 

Broadcasting: Radio and Television is one 
of the outstanding basic textbooks now avail- 
able for college classes in mass communica- 
tion. It is well-written. It is typographically 
attractive. It is authoritative. 

Ewbank and Lawton divide the book into 
five sections: understanding radio and tele- 
vision, planning the broadcast schedule, pre- 
paring the program, producing the program, 
evaluating the program. These are supple- 
mented by glossaries on radio and television 
terms and a fairly satisfactory bibliography. 

The value of each chapter is enhanced 
by “exercises and broadcasting assignments” 
and additional readings. The readings in 
the chapter on news and sports, for example, 
might be improved. 

THE INDIAN PRESS YEAR BOOK, 
1951-1952. Madras: The Indian Press Pub- 
lications. 400 pp. 

The Indian Press Year Book is an im- 
pressive and comprehensive introduction to 
the press, advertising, and radio of a sub- 
continent. Its opening section deals with a 
half century of Indian journalism. It also 
provides much of the standard information 
found in Editor and Publisher Yearbook. 

IT HAPPENS EVERY THURSDAY. 
By Jane S. MclIlvane. Philadelphia: Mac- 
rae Smith. 231 pp. $3. 

Jane MclIlvaine’s book is a breezy account 
of how she and her husband became country 
editors. Chock-full of human-interest, she 
tells how they got out the weekly every 
Thursday, how they stuck their necks out 
editorially, how they wouldn’t trade with 
anyone else. Number of dull moments: 
none for the authors, none for the readers. 

THE CONQUERED PRESS. By Wil- 
liam J. Coughlin. Palo Alto: Pacific Books. 
165 pp. $3. 

“One of the strongest watchdogs over 
the infant democracy General MacArthur 
has left behind will be the press of Japan.” 
In these words, Coughlin, UP newsman, ap- 
praises an American contribution to the new 
Japan. 

He has less to say that is favorable con- 
cerning the relations of MacArthur’s staff 
with American correspondents. For these 
relations, of course, MacArthur must ac- 
cept the responsibility as well as the rela- 
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tions with the Japanese press. 

Even so, the Japanese press has made 
remarkable strides toward achieving the 
American concept of responsibility in a free 
press. The Conquered Press, though brief, 
is a careful and factual study of the prob- 
lems encountered and the obstacles over- 


come. 


A Half Century 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Normal, (to be known to later generations 
as West Chester State Teacher’s College) 
in the year that marked the death of Queen 
Victoria and William McKinley and the 
beginning of quantity production of one- 
cylinder runabout automobiles selling for 
$650 brought her back to Delaware County 
to begin her teaching career in Clifton 
Heights third grade. 

Her next move to Ridley Park was to 
be followed, eight years later, by a perma- 
nent change of address to Upper Darby 
and saw her advancement to the upper 
grades in a departmental set-up with Eng- 
lish as her major field. 

As a crowning feature of her thirty-four 
years of untiring efforts as counselor, friend, 
and guide to Upper Darby youth, not only 
has she compiled a history of the school via 
commencement programs from 1896 on and 
other printed announcements arranged in 
three artistic volumes but she has assembled 
the historical data to go into the cornerstone 
of the new building to be dedicated next 
fall. 


Like the oak on the campus, 
“A tree that looks at God all day 


And lifts its leafy arms to pray,” Zita E. 
Mallon “has bequeathed to Upper Darby 
a legacy of courage and service.” (*Edi- 
torial The Acorn, first issue*) 


Fire Prevention Week, under the auspices 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
will be observed from October 5-11. Fire 
Prevention Day began to be observed on 
October 9, the anniversary of the Great 
Chicago Fire of 1871. In 1911, twenty-two 
state governors issued proclamations for its 
observance and in 1920, President Wilson 
issued the first national Fire Prevention 
Week Proclamation. It has now been ob- 
Posters, booklets and 
additional information may be obtained by 
writing the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


served for 33 years. 


Dramatizing Common Sense 
(Continued from Page 2) 
But where the boys are she must go.” 


Now for my last recommendation—reader 
Let your readers be 


participation itself. 
your writers—po-e a question to them and 


” For instance, lis- 


publish “their editorials. 
ten to this obvious, sincere, and moving edi- 
torial on “courtesy” by Ruth Millett, East 
High School, Rochester, New York: 

“She wasn’t the prettiest girl in the 
crowd of teen-agers. But she stood out from 
the others as a very special girl—with quali. 
ties the others simply didn’t have. 

“She stood straighter than the rest, with 
her head held higher. 

“She spoke in a low, pleasing voice, while 
most of the others talked shrilly. 

“When boys joined the group, she didn’t 
giggle or start trying to attract attention, 
She wasn’t shy or aloof—but just seemed 
to act on the theory that boys weren’t so 
special that she had to change her per:on- 
ality completely to attract their attention. 

“She could tal‘ to people the age of her 
parents without acting bored and anxious 
to get away or without assuming such a 
deferential attitude that she built a wall 
they couldn’t cross. 

“Her manners came from doing _ the 
thoughtful thing. A more self-conscious 
teen-ager would have been too busy think 
ing about herself to have noticed that they 
needed doing. 

“Her parents and teachers deserve a lot 
Somehow they have helped her 


to have enough awareness of other people 


of credit. 


to be able to think of someone else besides 
herself at an age when self-centeredness is 
pretty much taken for granted. 

“They must have taught her, too, that 
a graceful head-held-high walk, a pleasant 
voice, and the natural dignity that comes 
from self-respect are as good as beauty in 
making a girl stand out from a crowd. 

“And they must have let her in on the 
secret that a girl doesn’t have to turn into 
a giggler or a show-off to make boys notice 
her. 

“Because at sixteen, a girl couldn’t have 
figured all that out for herself.” 

I hope you feel that I haven’t bees 
“preaching” to you. I hope that all this 
talk about the use of humor, exaggeration, 
personalization of the problem, the self-quia, 
the specific lead, the good head, the use of 
rhyme, type change, and cartoons will give 
you something to take back with you ® 
your typewriters. 
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The Last One 


(Continued from Page 8) 


stopped for a cool drink at a nearby spring, 
which was very refreshing. We were sur- 
prised to see all the writings and paintings 
on the rocks. We also found a lot of pot- 
tery and bones. Evidently we were in the 
old Hopi ruins. 


B Y THIS TIME we had practically for- 
gotten about going to Phoenix and just 
wanted to venture on, seeing all the new 
sights we had never seen before. From 
then on we spent most of our time looking 
for old fossils, bones, and shells. Among 
the many things we found we picked up a 
petrified sheep’s heart. 

We were not even bothered by the obvi- 
ous interest of the buzzards circling over 
our heads. We kept going, and about sun- 
down of the second evening, we spied sev- 
eral horsemen carrying kerosene lamps, evi- 
dently looking for lost cattle or sheep, if 
not for us. Luckily we weren’t noticed; it 
could have been a search party out for us. 

They were soon out of sight and we were 
ready to rest for the night when the clouds 
began to close in on us and the thunder 
and lightning were telling us to look for 
shelter. We found a small cave alongside 
the huge canyon. Unable to sleep or get 
any rest, we sat wishing we had brought 
more supplies with us. However, we did 
not regret leaving home. 


EFORE sunrise the skies had cleared 

and we were more than ready to be 
on our way once more. Soon we were out 
of the big canyon but were still doing some 
rough climbing and didn’t really know 
where we were. There certainly weren’t any 
melon patches or any peach trees. We were 
lost so far as knowing our way out of such 
a place. 

We climbed until we were able to see 
gtass and trees once more. As a matter 
of fact, there were many trees and houses 
to be seen. My! As we approached the 
trees and houses, we didn’t see sidewalks, 
and we knew Phoenix had sidewalks... at 
least that’s what we had heard. 

We saw horses, and dogs, but not a cat 
in sight except for one green pick-up, just 
like the one my uncle Orin drove into town 
every morning to meet the folks coming to 
the reservations around there. We began 
running toward the truck for a ride when 
we heard the voice of a very familiar person, 
my Dad. We were more surprised to find 


that we had finally found him and had 
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come all the long way to Phoenix. 

When we told him that, he said he had 
a bigger surprise for us just around the hill. 
So we all jumped into the back of the 
truck, went around the hill, and found we 
were right back home. Three days of travel 
had gotten us exactly nowhere. 

We jumped hurriedly out of the truck 


and ran towards the house. 
mother at the door waiting to greet us with 


There was 


something in her arms. Yes, it was a sur- 
prise, only not what we had expected. To 
think my mother would go as far as forty 
miles just to get us a tiny baby sister! 

We called her Judy. We were all a very 
happy family and also very proud of our 
new sister Judy. She was given an Indian 
name by the elders of the tribe. They named 
her Walelle, meaning, “The Last One.” 


Unite for Freedom 
(Continued from Page 9) 


kind that they were expecting to find in 
the professional newspapers of the world. 
Advisers, furthermore, were amazed to learn 
what criteria the young journalists de- 


manded the public press should meet. 

At 5 p.m., I made two signals to the 
discussion moderator to close the forum. She 
tried twice, futilely. At 5:15, when she 
succeeded, the chairman invited the group 
to the cafeteria for the social period. 

While the sports editors had their pow- 
wow, the other pressmen out-talked each 
other. Finally, by, looking at his watch 
quite audibly, the manager of the school 
cafeteria helped to accelerate this part of 
the program! 

During “Operations Clean-up,” I learned 
these pertinent conclusions from the staff: 

1. They were glad to have met editors 
from other schools in our own city. 

2. They felt that they had achieved 
their objective ... uniting in behalf of free- 
dom. 

3. Many delegates had expressed a hope 
that there would be other forums. 

4. This experience had been different . .. 
usually when students had come to us from 
other schools, or we had gone to theirs, the 
basis of the meeting had been rivalry on 
the football field or the basketball court or 
the platform for competitive speaking... 
this had been a “pulling together” meeting. 


HE PRESS FORUM produced other 
bonds of unity. Editors of the school 
papers in the city publish one page of The 
Troy Observer, the city and county weekly. 


For the remaining weeks of the year, the 
signed articles on that page took on new 
significance; the editors actually knew each 
other. 

When, months later, The Triune received 
a certificate for outstanding achievement at 
the press meeting at Siena College, Loudon- 
ville, the editors from LaSalle, our arch rival 
in sports, spotted our delegation in the audi- 
ence and rushed to be the first to congratu- 
late us. 

Results in the Scholastic Writing Awards 
contest, sponsored for the eastern New York 
State region by a local newspaper, took on 
greater interest than in other years. Editors 
of school papers within the city mutually 
and personally congratulated each other... 
a testimonial to the compatibility of the 
fourth estate in our area! 

In the Green Room of the Waldorf, I 
was certain that our project...a press 
forum to unite for freedom...had more 
facets than we had anticipated. 


Comparative Costs 
(Continued from Page 5) 

it couldn’t be done. But we did it all in 
eighteen hours, roughly three hours each 
per girl of the remaining six. We saved 
$100 and that was well worth while. 

Since then, we have been going along very 
nicely and saving each year. 
We run to 
The first 


one is that we couldn’t get padded covers 


Now we come to covers. 
hard covers, for several reasons. 


in *46, and now the prices have gone up 
substantially. In the second place, the hard 
cover is more durable, will last a lifetime, 
if properly sewed and put in a press to 
keep from curling. Our cost runs to $1.50 
for collating, sewing, and binding. This in- 
cludes the cost of the cases, and the plastic 
material on the cover, and the hot stamping. 


In recapitulation, we have found from 
years of experience that a fine yearbook can 
be published in offset, under the proper di- 
rection, with all the pictures you want for 
around one-half to two-thirds of a similar 
book done by letterpress. There are several 
things to watch in offset: the quality of 
pictures; style of type; and presentation of 
an intelligent dummy to the printer, with 
everything marked up clearly, NO mark- 
ings on the pictures except on the backs 
and lightly, and all matter to be set by 
the Vari-typer or printer carefully marked 


as to exact size. 
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With the School Press Associations .... 


MARYLAND SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ADVISERS ASSOCIATION will spon- 
sor a luncheon-meeting Friday, October 17, 
at Hotel Stafford, Baltimore, in connection 
with the annual State Teachers Convention. 
Prof. Elbridge Colby of George Washing- 
ton University will speak on “A Broad 
View of School Publications.” In its June 
Scroll, the Association announced a series 
of eight meetings to be held throughout the 
year. Mrs. Lucille N. Moler of Montgom- 
ery Blair High School, Silver Spring, is 
President, and James C. Leonhart of the 
Baltimore City College is the Executive Sec- 
retary. 

fh ee 

The WABASH VALLEY PRESS 
CONFERENCE will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, on October 4. By invitation, 
CSPA will have on exhibit its aids, Reviews 
and other items of interest to student edi- 
tors and their Advisers. 


C.h ve= 

A regional CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION will be held at Aquinas High School 
in La Crosse, Wisconsin, on October 3, un- 
der the Chairmanship of Sister M. Rita 
Jeanne. Students will be housed overnight 
in the homes of Aquinas students and the 
religious among the Advisers will be accom- 
modated-at- Viterbo College and neighbor- 
ing convents and hospitals. Trophies will 
be awarded to the school having the largest 
delegation and to the school whose students 
travelled the greatest distance. The con- 
vention will open with a Pontifical Mass 
celebrated by the Most Rev. John P. Treacy, 
Bishop of La Crosse, and will be followed 
by a series of general and sectional meet- 
ings on subjects of interest to editors and 
Advisers, a luncheon, newspaper clinics, and 
exhibits. 

CAG 

During the past summer, the first editor’s 
conference and journalism workshop to be 
held in the Carolina’s was conducted at 
Winthrop College under the direction of 
Reid H. Montgomery, head of the journal- 
ism department at the College and South 
Carolina Scholastic Press Association Di- 
rector. Eight high school Advisers and 30 
student editors participated. Mr. Mont- 
gomery and Dean Laurence R. Campbell 
of the Florida State University led the 
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discussion. The success of the event has 
encouraged plans for an enlarged program 
for the summer of 1953. The September 
Carolina Editor outlined plans for the 1952- 
53 school year including the announcement 
of the 1953 Convention at Winthrop Col- 
lege on April 23-24. 


ee ee 

A School Press Advisers Workshop, pro- 
viding full academic credit, was started in 
September by the Journalism Department 
of Temple University. The one-semester 
laboratory course is on the evening class 
schedule from 4:30 to 6:30 p.m. and will 
provide practical help for in-service teachers 
who supervise publishing of school news- 
Papers, magazines, yearbooks, and hand- 
books. The class will cover problems of 
standards, personnel, reporting, writing edit- 
ing, makeup, illustration, advertising, circu- 
lation, business management, promotion, 
graphic arts, and other phases of school- 
press work. The instructor will be Prof. 
Joseph C. Carter, who also is chairman of 
Temple’s continuous School Press Improve- 
ment Service and director of the annual 
Temple Press Tournament. 


ae ee 
Forget the old rules about what is news 
and use some originality in the editing of 
high school newspapers. 
This was the suggestion in May to some 
1,500 high school journalists attending the 
Silver Anniversary meeting of the MICHI- 


GAN INTERCOLLEGIATE PRESS 
ASSOCIATION at the University of 
Michigan by Wesley H. Maurer, chairman 
of the University’s Department of Jour- 
nalism, who gave the keynote address. He 
told the high school editors that “the type 
of original and sincere leadership” which 
he was suggesting required a spirit “freed 
from the traditional but also freed from 
the self-centered, childish impulses.” 

The Maurer address was the subject for 
the Donal Hamilton Haines reporting 
award donated by the University’s chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi, national journalism 
fraternity. Forty-four reporters from as 
many high schools wrote stories on the ad- 
dress within two hours of its delivery. The 
winner, who received a portable typewriter, 
was Jane Morse of Redford High School 
(Detroit); second place went to Donelda 
Lewis of Plymouth High; three honorable 
mentions went to Carol Hogshead of Bir- 


Coming Events... 


27 September — South Dakota High 
School Press Association, State College, 
Brookings. 


10-11 October—Twelfth Annual Short 
Course in Yearbook Production, CSPA, Co. 
lumbia University, New York, N.Y. 


11 October — High School Journalism 
Conference, William Allen White School 
of Journalism and Public Information, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


11 October—Wisconsin High School Edi. § 
tors 25th Annual Conference, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 


15 October — Michigan State College 
Journalism Day, State College, East Lan. 
sing, Mich. 

17 October—Maryland Scholastic Press 
Advisers Luncheon, Hotel Stafford, Balti. 
more, Md. 


17-18 October—Illinois State High School 
Press Association, Annual Convention, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


18 October—Connecticut Scholastic Press 
Association, Norwich Free Academy, Nor 
wich, Conn. 


24-25 October—Annual Convention, Em 
pire State Scholastic Press Association, Sy. 
racuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


25 October—Joint Conference, Philadel 
phia Public Schools Press Communications 
Association and Columbia Scholastic Pres 
Advisers Association, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. 


31 October—Connecticut Scholastic Pres 
Advisers meeting, YWCA, Hartford, Conn 








mingham High, Steve Manikas of Yps 
lanti High and Catherine Corgan of Denly 
High (Detroit). 

New officers for the MLPA were installed 
at a general assembly following an after 
noon devoted to five clinics about variow 
aspects of high school newspapers and yeat 
books. They are: Ray Lawson, Rochester 
Senior High School, president; Robert F. 
Beauchamp, Pontiac Senior High School 
first vice-president; Miss Anne White, Ford 
son High School of Dearborn, second vice 
president; Lawrence Niblett, Cooley High 
School of Detroit, secretary. Renamed 
present positions were Robert Granvil 
Ann Arbor High School, who is treasure 
and John V. Field of the University’s D 


partment of Journalism, who is director. 
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HUMOR IN SCHOOL SPORT WRITING FOR 
PAPERS SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 







New New 












When is humor funny? When is it all wrong? What is wrong with your Sports Page? 
Can you correct it? 

This book makes it clear. Its author, Mr. Bryan 

Barker, is President of the CSPA Advisers Asso- 


ciation and Adviser to The Mercersburg Academy Not only is the author, Mr. Charles F. Troxell, 
News. Assistant Director of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, but . . . 


This book will help. 












The humor in his newspaper represents the best we He is a long-time teacher of journalism in Philadel- 


have. He ought to know. phia, and a successful athletic coach . . . 
He ought to know. 


Con ents of CHEK & Chere conte Cost to members of CSPA is thirty-five cents; to 
non-members, fifty cents. In lots of ten or more, 


lots of ten or more. 10 per cent discount. 


non-members, fifty cents. 10 per cent discount for 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( _) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


=] Official Style Book, 20c (30c). Humor in School Papers (NEW), 35c (50c). 

“ Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers (NEW), 35¢ (50c). 
i School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 

+ Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Primer for Duplicated Publications (Being Revised). 











CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 
CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 


CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 


CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per staff per year), 
$5.00 (including Federal Tax). 


Critical er ret newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not to be confused with Contests or Con- 
test fees). 


School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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Twelfth Annual 


C.S.P.A. Short Course 


in Yearbook Production 


Friday and Saturday, October 10-11, 1952 


Columbia University in the City of New York 


Yearbooks . . . Memory Books! 


IS THE THEME of the Twelfth Annual Short 
Course in Yearbook Production. The various 
sectional meetings have been arranged around 
core yearbook subjects so that delegates may 
learn many ways of bettering their books. 
Yearbook problems and questions will receive 
full consideration by experts in the production 
field. For the clinic sessions, delegates should 
bring their 1952 books for helpful suggestions. 


Registration: An Information - Registration 
desk will be available for service in the Lobby 
of McMillin Theatre, 116th Street and Broad- 
way, opposite the 116th Street — Columbia 
University — Subway Station from 10 o’clock, 
Friday, October 10 until 11 o’clock, Saturday 
morning, October 11. 


General Meeting: The opening meeting will be 
held in the McMillin Theatre at 12:30 P.M., 
Friday, October 10. 


Sectional Meetings: Friday, October 10, from 
2-2:50 P.M.; 3-3:50 P.M.; 4-4:50 P.M. Satur- 
day, October 11, 9-9:50 A.M. Topics and places 
of meetings will be announced on the final 


program. 


Clinics: Scheduled for Saturday, October 11, 
from 10-11:30 A.M., they will be arranged for 
Advisers and for yearbook staff members. 


Luncheon: The concluding Luncheon will be 
held in the Roof Garden of the Hotel Astor Sat- 
urday, October 11, at 12:30 P.M. An outstand- 
ing authority on a pertinent yearbook subject 
will be the speaker and will bring the Confer- 
ence to a fitting climax. 


Delegates’ Fees: The fee for each person at- 
tending the Conference will be $6.00 which in- 
cludes the final Luncheon. For the convenience 
of the Delegates, all registrations should be © 
made on the form attached to this announce- 
ment, prior to the Conference. 


Advance Registration: Fill out the enclosed 
Registration Form and forward with check to 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, Box 
11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N.Y., before October 3. 
Tickets and badges will be forwarded by return 
mail. Later registrations will be held at the 
Information-Registration desk pending arrival. 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Box 11, Low Memorial Libray, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





